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BERNARD BOSANQUET'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 

STATE 

THE reaction against post-Kantian and more particularly 
against Hegelian idealism, which is so marked in con- 
temporary logic and metaphysics, has in recent years 
extended to the " idealistic " or " metaphysical " theory of the 
state. 1 Not uncommonly this reaction takes the form of a 
condemnation of post-Kantian idealism as something exotic in 
the thought of English-speaking countries, an importation from 
Germany, which is foreign, if not false, to the native temper of 
the English mind. Those who uphold this view generally take 
Locke and Hume, Mill and Spencer as their measure of what 
is characteristically English in philosophy, or, like Mr. L. T. 
Hobhouse, they oppose the " rational humanitarianism of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries " to the " false and wicked 
doctrine" of Hegel's "God-State". 2 But against these esti- 
mates we have to set Bosanquet's claim that it was only when 
transferred to a " more congenial home in the English-speaking 
world ", with its " direct audacity, its decisive rejection of repre- 
sentative ideas in favor of directly apprehended unities — such 
as, for example, the living social unity", that the constructive 
impulse of post-Kantian idealism, or " speculative philosophy", 
as Bosanquet prefers to call it, came to its full fruition. It 
needed " the fresher and more originative medium of minds 
inspired by the English habit of handling the actual world — of 
self-government and self-expression." A theory which in its 
German home had been something of a romance " became in 
the English-speaking arena of vital politics, industry, poetry 

1 " The state " is a technical term used to indicate that the object of study is the 
nature or essence of states as such, exactly as a physician might study the structure 
and function of "the heart" or an engineer "the steam-engine". Cf. Bosan- 
quet, Social and International Ideals, p. 274. 

8 L. T. Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 6. 
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and religion, a literal transcript of experience." * It is clearly 
impossible to maintain that a theory which has come to count 
among its adherents such thinkers as Bernard Bosanquet and 
F. H. Bradley, T. H. Green and William Wallace, R. L. Nettle- 
ship and the two Cairds — not to mention many other names 
second only to these — can be disposed of as being merely a 
foreign fad. Moreover, it should be remembered, in the first 
place, that the impulse of post- Kantian idealism took root in 
English thought at a time when, at least in its Hegelian form, 
it had completely gone out of fashion in the land of its birth, 
and, in the second, that among English thinkers this idealism 
never developed into a theory of two sharply-sundered worlds 
— an " outer" world of brute mechanism to be efficiently man- 
aged and an " inner" world where the " free " spirit dwells with 
values and ideals. This two-world theory, as Professor Dewey 
has correctly pointed out, is the form in which post-Kantian 
idealism survived or revived in Germany. 2 For better or for 
worse, the English idealists have followed Hegel rather than 
Fichte, the Kant of the Critique of Judgment rather than the 
Kant of the Critique of Pure Reason, in striving for a one- world 
theory, for seeing ideal values realized in the actual. No 
doubt, the spell of Plato, to whom Hegel himself owed so 
much, prepared them to welcome a philosophy moving towards 
this goal. Yet no weight which we can reasonably attach to 
these historical influences and affiliations suffices to account for 
the hold which post-Kantian idealism has gained upon English 
thought during the last fifty years. That hold can be ex- 
plained only on the assumption that idealism seemed to the 
thinkers of this period to render with substantial truth the 
meaning of life as they saw it, that it was to them a " literal 
transcript of experience." Let us attempt, then, to see what 
that experience actually was. 

1 These quotations are taken from Bosanquet's article on " Realism and Meta- 
physics" in the Philosophical Review, vol. xxvi, no. I, Jan., 1917, p. 7. 

' See German Philosophy and Politics, ch. i, and passim. For illustrations see 
e. g., the writings of H. MUnsterberg,/aw»>*/ especially his distinction between the 
causal and the teleological point of view and generally between facts and values, 
nature and spirit. 
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I 

Lord Morley in his Recollections has drawn for us in these 
words a glowing picture of that Victorian Age in the midst 
of which idealism became the dominant philosophy in England. 

In our country at least it was an epoch of hearts uplifted with hope, 
and brains active with sober and manly reason for the common good. 
Some ages are marked as sentimental, others stand conspicuous as 
rational. The Victorian Age was happier than most in the flow of both 
these currents into a common stream of vigorous and effective talent. 
New truths were welcomed in free minds, and free minds make brave 
men. Old prejudices were disarmed. Fresh principles were set 
afloat, and supported by the right reasons. The standards of ambition 
rose higher and purer. Men learned to care more for one another. 
Sense of proportion among the claims of leading questions to the 
world's attention became more wisely tempered. The rational pre- 
vented the sentimental from falling into pure emotional. Bacon was 
prince in intellect and large wisdom of the world, yet it was Bacon who 
penned that deep appeal from thought to feeling, " the nobler a soul 
is, the more objects of compassion it hath." This of the great Eliza- 
bethan was one prevailing note in our Victorian age.' 

These fine phrases — " brains active with sober and manly 
reason for the common good ", " men learned to care more for 
one another " — give the clue to the attitude toward the state of 
all the idealist writers of this period, from F. H. Bradley in his 
Ethical Studies and T. H. Green in his Principles of Political 
Obligation to Bosanquet in his Philosophical Theory of the State. 
They express the social facts transcribed in their social theory. 
It was an age when the national conscience was beginning to 
be profoundly stirred by the social and economic effects of the 
industrial system upon large masses of the population. The 
laissez-faire individualism then dominant in much of English 
thought was being weighed and found wanting. Mill, though 
an individualist in his conception of " liberty ", inspired with 
his principle of " the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber " a movement of social reform which in practice aimed 

1 Recollections, vol. ii, pp. 365-6. 
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not at " pleasure " but at raising the concrete standard of 
life and thereby developing a higher type of mind and char- 
acter. Ruskin challenged a political economy which divorced 
commercial success from responsibility for its effects upon 
the lives of the workers as human beings. Both Ruskin and 
William Morris preached and fought for the restoration of 
individual spontaneity and artistic initiative in the handicrafts. 
Arnold Toynbee stimulated the movement for the breaking 
down of class-ignorance and class-exclusiveness which took 
shape in Toynbee Hall — the prototype and model of many 
other " settlements ". The London Charity Organization So- 
ciety experimented in the administration of charity so as not to 
pauperize the sufferer and make him dependent upon further 
charity but rather to cut at the root of the trouble by building 
up character, by " helping the sufferer to help himself." 
Throughout this period we note a keen and active public spirit, 
a sense of social responsibility, a recognition of duties which 
are also opportunities for service. In neighborhood-spirit and 
citizen-spirit the ideal of the common good took for the indi- 
vidual concrete shape according to his " station ", which defined 
for him what we may, with equal appropriateness, call his func- 
tions, his duties and his rights. 

Bosanquet's theory of the state is instinct with the best 
temper of this age. It attempts to be the philosophical inter- 
pretation of the implications of public-spirited citizenship. He 
wrote in 1 890 : 

We look forward to a society organized in convenient districts, in 
which men and women, pursuing their different callings, will live to- 
gether with care for one another, and with in all essentials the same 
education, the same enjoyments, the same capacities. These men and 
women will work together in councils and on committees ; and while 
fearlessly employing stringent legal powers in the public interest, yet 
will be aware, by sympathy and experience, of the extreme flexibility 
and complication of modern life, which responds so unexpectedly to 
the most simple interference ; they will have a pride in their schools 
and their libraries, in their streets and their dwellings, in their work- 
shops and their warehouses. . . . The only thing I dread in the sys- 
tem known as Socialism is the cutting off individual initiative outside 
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certain duties specified by rule. . . . What is wanted is the habituation 
of the English citizen to his rights and duties, by training in organiza- 
tion, in administration, in what I may call neighborly public spirit. 
. . . Such as the citizen is, such the society will be ; and the true 
union of social and individual reform lies in the moulding of the indi- 
vidual mind to the public purpose. 1 

In passages such as these we have the roots of Bosanquet's 
theories of the " general will ", of the state as a " moral organ- 
ism " and of institutions as " ethical ideas ". For him the 
mainspring of healthy political life lies in the individual, but in 
the individnal as organ of the common good. This does not 
mean that every man is to become a public official. " The 
duties of citizenship will not necessarily drag us out of private 
life into politics." 2 It is enough that we should understand 
that our lives, in all their special interests and activities, bear 
upon the quality of the common life, perhaps only in our 
immediate neighborhood, perhaps affecting the wider circle of 
the nation. Individuals cannot escape the fact that, as fellow- 
citizens, they are very literally "members one of another". 
Home and family, workshop, profession, trades union, church — 
all these are " nurseries of citizenship " and " symbols of the 
social will, and must be made more so ". The-formula for the 
moral life is simple and plain. " While remaining in some 
recognized groove, some accepted form of duty, men should 
bear in mind that their little life has value only as embodying 
some element of a common good. Therefore, while faithfully 
working in their groove, they must apply to it the best concep- 
tion of human welfare that they can ". 3 Thus, for example, 

we all employ labour. The least wealthy of us, as an aggregate, em- 
ploy most. How we spend our money and what labour we employ 
determine nothing less than this : on what things the working people 
of this and other countries have to spend their lives and under what 
conditions their lives are to be spent. If we will have nasty things, 
shoddy things, vulgar things, ugly things, we are condemning some- 

1 Essays and Addresses, pp. 24-27. 
1 Aspects of the Social Problem, p. 12. 
3 Ibid., p. 10. 
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body to make them. If we will have impossibly cheap things, we are 
condemning somebody to work without proper pay. 1 

It must be abundantly clear that Bosanquet, whatever else he 
may do, does not feed the individual into the maw of a moloch 
called "the state". But he summons individuals to think of 
themselves as citizens, i. e., as foci of public spirit, as organs 
of the general will which is the will for the common good. 

His attitude toward governmental action illustrates this 
point. He welcomes the expert official with his detailed knowl- 
edge and trained mind, but he looks for initiative to the private 
citizens. Theirs it is to organize themselves for the furtherance 
of their various interests. Theirs it is to devise a solution of 
their own problems by joint action. It is " only when private 
action runs against a barrier, that it must have the power of 
transforming itself into public action ". 2 Hence his well-known 
principle that state-action should remove obstacles and hin- 
drances or create opportunities, in short, open channels for 
the exercise of the individual's public-spirited initiative, but 
that it should avoid relieving the individual citizen of duties or 
taking away from him functions in the discharge of which he 
can develop his judgment and his character and learn by ex- 
perience, in success or failure, his wisdom or his folly, his 
strength of purpose or his weakness. 

We are often told that German theory and practice sacrifice 
the individual to the state, make him a mere wheel in an effi- 
ciently organized machine, discourage his initiative and inde- 
pendence of judgment. Be this true or false, at any rate it is 
worth pointing out that there is nothing to which Bosanquet's 
theory attaches greater value than the development of strong, 
self-reliant, enterprising individuals, ready to shoulder their re- 
sponsibilities and to meet with courage and self-control what- 
ever fortune may bring. At the same time Bosanquet steers 
completely clear of that " individualism " which postulates a 
fundamental antithesis of " self " and " others ", individual and 

1 Aspects of the Social Problem, p. 1 1 . 
1 Essays and Addresses, p. 40. 
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community, precisely because he insists on the citizen-character 
of his individuals, *'. e., because he reminds each man that his 
various social relations, summed up in his membership in the 
state, not only give positive guidance and content to his will 
but are his chief source of inspiration, of the sense that his life 
is worth while. Individuals alive with the spirit of citizenship 
need, in his view, a minimum of that kind of government action 
or compulsion which takes away from them some element of 
their responsibilities and hands it over to public machinery and 
public officials. In this spirit he criticized in 1906 the pro- 
posal to pay old-age pensions out of public funds, on the 
ground that to relieve men and women of the responsibility of 
planning for their old age during the years of health and 
strength for work is inevitably to weaken their purpose, to 
shorten their views, to make their lives so much more shiftless 
and thriftless. Similarly, I have heard him argue that it is 
better for a man to be paid, say, monthly or quarterly rather 
than daily or weekly, because it requires more self-control to 
administer a larger sum ; the man has to look further ahead 
and plan the economy of his life on a more comprehensive 
scale instead of living from hand to mouth, meeting only each 
day's needs as they arise. He was opposed even to providing 
free meals for school children from very poor families on 
the ground that this policy means taking away from families, 
anyhow trembling on the brink of complete demoralization, 
one of the last effective stimuli toward continuing the effort 
to meet their parental responsibilities. In all these instances 
Bosanquet's attitude is manifestly open to criticism, and I 
need not stop to enumerate the obvious replies that can 
be made or to point out that the policies which Bosanquet 
criticised have frequently been adopted and have not, in the 
judgment of competent observers, led to the abuses and ill- 
effects which he feared. There is nothing more debatable in 
the whole field of social theory than the correct application of 
general principles. What I wish to insist on is his principle 
that all state-action should be judged by its effects on the 
moral character of the citizens. He has before him through- 
out the ideal of men meeting the problems and difficulties of 
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their lives as far as possible out of their own resources of char- 
acter and intelligence, singly or by voluntary cooperation, 
rather than looking for relief to paternal state-interference. 
At any rate, there can be no doubt about what Bosanquet ad- 
mires most in the political genius of his race. 

When people deny logical capacity to the English mind I always take 
a distinction. I say, Yes, distaste amounting to incapacity for formal 
logic, if you please. Leave that to others. But for concrete logic, 
the creative spirit of things, what is really the common basis of poli- 
tics and poetry, I am convinced there is not, and never has been, a 
national mind more highly endowed than the English. I point to 
the great organized institutions which have sprung unaided from the 
brain of our wage-earning class. I ask if the civilized world can show 
a practical logic to match them. 1 

Here the philosopher acclaims the same institution-building 
sense for self- management which the historian thus describes: 

Throughout this period, both before and after 1867, one of the feat- 
ures of British life was the increasing multiplication of local bodies for 
all kinds of purposes — Boards of Health, Burial Boards, Road Boards, 
Boards of Guardians, School Boards. Their multiplicity formed one 
of the most impressive contrasts between self-governing Britain and 
the bureaucratic lands of Europe, where all this administrative work 
was, for the most part, highly centralised. At the same time, the 
older local authorities, and especially the Municipal Councils of the 
towns, were steadily enlarging their powers, and assuming a multitude 
of new functions. There was no uniformity or system in all this de- 
velopment. Each Town Council, when it found the need for new 
powers, applied to Parliament for a private Act. And all this pullulat- 
ing activity was submitted to scarcely any supervision or control by the 
national government. It was the spontaneous activity of a self- 
governing people, other aspects of which were to be found in the in- 
numerable voluntary organisations for religious, charitable, political, 
commercial, and industrial purposes which daily sprang into being. 
. . . Some co-ordination and concentration was obviously necessary. 
The process was begun by the institution of the Local Government 
Board in 187 1. But it is profoundly characteristic of Britain, and an 

1 Social and International Ideals, pp. 18, 19. 
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evidence of the strength of the self-governing spirit by which the whole 
community was permeated, that the organisation of the British Society 
for common purposes proceeded thus, not from the top downwards, 
but from the bottom upwards. 1 

What Muir here says about getting new powers from Parlia- 
ment and about the coordination of the powers so given, cor- 
responds exactly to two of the functions which Bosanquet 
assigns to the state, viz., that of removing hindrances and that 
of ultimate adjustment. In any case, the bottom fact in his 
analysis of the state is the " creative logic " of citizens working 
out the realization of their common purposes. And though 
friction and conflict often accompany this process, yet behind 
it lies the broad basis of the actual many-sided life of the com- 
munity. It is from the individual's membership in this life 
that his public spirit draws its substantial orientation — the 
scheme of purposes and values which, in daily living, he sus- 
tains and acknowledges, though he may not have any explicit 
theory about it at all. 

II 

In outlining the experience to be transcribed we have already 
touched on many of the central doctrines of the idealistic tran- 
script. It is plainly an attempt to give an adequate rendering 
in theory of that public-spirited individualism in practice which 
has been the happy birthright of the English people. Its 
merits are best appreciated by comparison with that other in- 
terpretation of individualism of which J. S. Mill and Herbert 
Spencer are the best representatives. Because of their distrust 
of " the state ", the individualism of these thinkers divides the 
citizen's life between "private" and "public" interests and 
functions and thus misses the clue to a concrete analysis of 
citizen-spirit and citizen-duty. Their theory inclines toward 
Seeley's principle that complete liberty consists in absence of 
all government. It is interested in securing not better govern- 
ment but less government. It is jealous of any increase in the 

■Ramsay Muir, National Self-Govemment, pp. 166-167. 
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number or power or functions, of public officials (" bureau- 
crats"). It is suspicious of all proposals to achieve public 
ends through public agencies. It seeks to stake out, as it were, 
around each individual an area of private self-determination in 
which " others " shall have no say. The function to which it 
would restrict the state is that of keeping the peace between 
these social atoms, of preventing destructive collisions between 
them. It is an individualism oriented toward a life of compe- 
tition, tempered, at best, by laws denning the reciprocal rights 
of the competing individuals, with the state in the background 
as the big policeman to prevent or punish infringements of 
these rights. The idealistic theory, on the other hand, starts 
frankly from the law-abiding citizen or, in other words, from 
the public-spirited individual, who manages even his " private " 
affairs, of family or business or profession, with the clear 
recognition that they are his readiest and most effective chan- 
nels for rendering service to the " common good ". This com- 
mon good it conceives as substantially realized or at least as 
in process of realization in the actual concrete life of the citi- 
zen's community, organized for this very purpose as a " State ". 
Within this organized life the individual has " his station and 
its duties ". 

This is the theory of the state which is being challenged on 
all sides at the present day. The point at issue is not what 
function political theory should ascribe to the state. All sides 
agree with Aristotle that the state exists " for the sake of the 
good life ". All sides agree that " man is a political animal ". 
All sides agree, in short, that the good life is a common life 
and that a common life implies organization of some sort. 
What is disputed is that actual states as we know them fulfill 
the function of securing effectively the good life for all their 
members. What is challenged is that states as at present or- 
ganized ate either the only or the best possible organizations 
for the good life. " The state ", as exhibited in actual 
"states", is being weighed and found wanting. Where the 
idealist analyzes it as realizing the common good with sub- 
stantial success, the critic's verdict is that " the State is the 
ablest architect of moral and material ruin that man has yet 
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produced ".' The idealist theory, in short, is being attacked 
because it idealizes the actual, finds in it a perfection which is 
not there and thus stands in the way of reform. 

This challenge, too, appeals to facts of experience in its sup- 
port, and it is worth while for us to appreciate the nature of 
these facts. There is, first, the "international problem", 
which was barely beginning to be an ugly menace in the Mid- 
Victorian age but which has since turned Europe first into an 
armed camp and then into shambles. We have become acutely 
aware of how European commerce and finance, extending their 
operations into extra-European countries, have intensified 
national antagonisms in proportion as they have enlisted the 
support of national governments and thus added the power of 
armed force to the power of the purse. The dangerous rela- 
tions between nation-states, each claiming absolute sovereignty, 
none brooking interference with its "honor" and its "vital 
interests", have come to loom larger in the minds of political 
thinkers than the relations of the citizen to the state of his 
loyalty and his love. But, secondly, even this latter problem 
has undergone profound transformation under the pressure of 
the " social problem ". There is the class-struggle between or- 
ganized "labor", seeking by the exercise of economic and 
political power to obtain a control over the conditions of its 
life, and " capital " organized to resist labor's demands 
Within each nation and between the nations the dominant phe- 
nomenon has become a struggle for power — whose will is to be 
master. 

All modern criticisms of the state are born of the profound 
dissatisfaction with this condition of things. They aim at find- 
ing new forms of organization which shall better correspond to 
the demands of social and economic justice, which shall less 
readily foster antagonisms between classes and nations. And 
the criticism of actual states has inevitably extended to the 
idealist theory of " the state " as seeming to ignore, if not to 
justify, the imperfections of the actual. 

1 E. Barker, " The Superstition of the State ", Literary Supplement of the Lon- 
don Times, July 18, 1918. 
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To feel the force of these critical analyses of the state, we 
need not go the length of Mr. Bertrand Russell's sneer that the 
state consists of elderly gentlemen below the average moral 
level of the community, and that with increasing government 
control the state has become a " universal prison " in which 
conscientious objectors are the only free men. 1 Far more 
solid and plausible are the theories which start from the multi- 
tudinous conflicts of interests composing the ever-shifting pat- 
tern of politics. The state, according to them, is an organization 
of human beings occupying a certain territory, of whom some 
govern and the rest are governed. The government, on behalf 
of the whole body, claims sovereignty, i. e., unlimited authority 
against all alien state-bodies as well as over all groups or or- 
ganizations within the state which it governs. But an empiri- 
cal scrutiny of the acts and policies of any government, i. e., of 
the men actually in control of power, leads to the conclusion 
that, though in theory they are functionaries of the whole body, 
organs of the common will, trustees of the common good, in 
practice they tend to identify the interests of the class to which 
they belong or of the influences to which they are accessible 
with those of the community as a whole. Though in theory 
they act with the consent of the governed and for the true 
good of the whole, in fact their actions can often not be effect- 
ively controlled by public opinion, and even wide-spread dis- 
sent may be suppressed by the exercise of force. The close 
union in modern politics of economic and political power lends 
color to this analysis. A society of which the organization 
is politically democratic but economically oligarchic is in an un- 
stable equilibrium. Though theory, under the name of the 
"common good", may postulate a fundamental unity and 
harmony of interests, in actual fact rival interests are straining 
against each other to secure or maintain, as the case may be, 
control over the legislative and administrative machinery. Just 
as the movement for the emancipation of women has been one 
long struggle for the abolition of laws which, in imposing all 
sorts of economic and political disabilities on women, expressed 

* See his message on " War and Individual Liberty", in The Masses, July, 191 7. 
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a false theory of their proper function and status, so the 
weapons by which organized labor compels governments to 
bargain and write the terms agreed upon into the fabric of the 
nation's laws are aimed not merely at the existing laws but at 
the inadequate theory of the welfare of the working classes 
held by those whose "rights" and "vested interests" are in 
the existing laws entrenched. In the ideal state, laws may 
fulfill their function of expressing impartially the common 
good, i. e., the equitably adjusted and harmonized interests of 
all. In every actual state, the law, in formula and judicial 
interpretation, not only lags behind the effects on human hap- 
piness of economic forces and the demands of enlightened 
public conscience but, as it stands, embodies a theory of the 
common good biased by the interests of those who have the 
power to make the law. 1 

In the face of criticisms such as these, what defence can the 
idealistic analysis offer for the state? Its formula, " my station 
and its duties", great as were its services in giving a concrete 
content to Kant's empty " good will ", yet seems to provide no 
criterion for distinguishing what is good and what is bad in 
different systems of stations. It defines the " good life " with 
equal aptness, be the citizen's state democratic or autocratic. 
It is neutral to that criticism and reform of constitutions and 
institutions of which the present world is full. It points out to 

'Another line of criticism starts from the relation of church to state (cf . H. J. 
Laski, The Problem of Sovereignty). Can any church the theology of which dis- 
tinguishes between divine and temporal authority acknowledge the absolute sover- 
eignty of the state? Let alone the control of doctrine by the state in an "estab- 
lished ' ' church , does not any church by owning property become subject to a judicial 
control which may claim to extend even to its dogma? Is there not always here a 
danger of conflict between religious freedom and political authority? Where points 
of conscience and of faith come into play, that "beloved community" in which 
Royce found the core of religion ceases to be necessarily identical with the state of 
which the believer is a citizen. Men have renounced their citizenship rather than 
submit. There are too many historical instances of such conflict to make it self- 
evident that every citizen can find in his state the Kingdom of God on earth. (Cf. 
"The Kingdom of God has come on earth in every civilized society where men live 
and work together, doing their best for the whole society and for mankind. When 
two or three are gathered together, cooperating for a social good, there is the Divine 
Spirit in the midst of them." Bosanquet, Essays and Addresses, p. 121.) 
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a king that he has a function and an opportunity. It tells him 
to be a good king. It does not ask whether it were not better 
that there be no king at all. Or, to take an extreme example, 
could not a prostitute be said to have her station and duties? 
Her profession has almost always been tolerated and frequently 
regulated in the public interest. Reflection on this fact 
coupled with the unbroken history of prostitution gives point 
to the question. Social investigators say that prostitutes will 
he found to take a professional pride in satisfying their cus- 
tomers, in being " good " prostitutes, as other women are good 
mothers or wives. Clearly, the whole of civic morality cannot 
be compressed into the formula, " my station and its duties ". 
Bosanquet's handling of the problem of self-government ex- 
hibits a similar aloofness from the point of view of the student 
who, out of the social and political unrest of the present day, 
has become a critic and a reformer. To most of us the term 
suggests democracy, " government of the people by the people 
for the people ". It invites to an analysis of representative in- 
stitutions. It suggests constitutional experiments like propor- 
tional representation or the initiative and referendum. Yet 
this problem of the effective participation of the citizen in de- 
termining the legislative and foreign policy of his own state — 
a privilege which in the citizen of the Greek city-state Bosan- 
quet well knows how to appreciate ' — hardly attracts his inter- 
est in the modern nation-state at all. He praises the Greeks, 
in the first chapter of his Philosophical Theory of the State, for 
inventing the simple device of government by discussion and 
vote, with the minority acquiescing in the will of the majority, 
but in his analysis of the modern nation-state it receives no 
further attention. Yet he is well aware that philosophical in- 
terest in the state has flourished most at times when strong 
national sentiment has gone hand in hand with a movement 
towards democracy and the " sovereignty of the people ". The 
influence of Plato has probably been decisive with him here. 
A citizen of an extreme democracy, Plato omits from his ana- 
lysis of the ideal state every single feature of actual democracy 

1 See " Some Socialistic Features in Ancient Societies " in Essays and Addresses. 
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with which he was familiar. There is no provision for govern- 
ment by discussion and vote. There is no opportunity for the 
mass of the people to have a voice in the management of their 
state. The rule of philosopher-kings is the rule of an enlight- 
ened bureaucracy. Granted that it would be good govern- 
ment, is their nothing in Mill's taunt that the worst parody of 
self-government is the good government of a wise and benevo- 
lent autocrat? 

So, again, with Hegel, Bosanquet holds " the state " (which 
means, in practice, for each of us his own nation-state) to be 
the citizen's ultimate moral authority, the keeper, as it were, of 
his conscience. Hence, like Hegel, he denies that the same 
principles of conduct apply between states which apply between 
the citizens of a state or that a state can admit or consent to 
the creation of any authority above itself. That a state is not 
on all fours with the individual in the nature and conditions of 
its action may readily be granted. But what is the bearing of 
this on the practical problem of how best to give effect to the 
love of peace among the peoples and to their sense of common 
interests deeper than national divisions? Can nothing be done 
to curb aggressive nationalism and check the recurrence of 
war? Bosanquet's reply tells us, in effect, to work not for a 
supra-national organization but for a purification of the will 
of each state. A healthy state, he declares, is non-militant in 
temper. States are peaceful or warlike according as their in- 
ternal condition is or is not one of stability and social justice. 
States in which the supreme, non-competitive, humanizing 
values — knowledge, art, religion, human sympathy between 
classes — are dominant in the lives of the citizens will live in 
peace with each other. As for a supra-national state, it is 
bound to fail for lack of a common experience, such as enables 
men to understand each others' ways and make allowances for 
each other and work together under the same laws and insti- 
tutions. 1 But it may be suggested that this very condition, 
viz., a common experience and a recognition of common in- 
terests, has largely been supplied by the war. On force alone 

1 Cf. the volume entitled Social and International Ideals, passim. 
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the league of nations cannot rest. It must be rooted in a deep 
will to sustain it, and this will must be a will of the constituent 
states running through the rank and file of their citizens. 
We must learn to think internationally as well as to think 
nationally. Could not the loyal citizen be proud of the loyalty 
of his state to the league and watch jealously over its loyalty? 
If he is to do this, he and his state must certainly be ready for 
sacrifices and self-denying ordinances in the interests of the 
common society of nations. The very need of cooperation in 
the war has supplied some training in such sacrifices of national 
prestige and advantage for a common cause. The will is there 
in rudiment. Have we not here, then, the first germ of an 
evolution which will not supersede and abolish but subordinate 
the nation-state to a league of nations organized for their com- 
mon good? Even on Hegelian principles a will for the com- 
mon good must seek to create for itself an organization through 
which it can be effective. And against such a movement neither 
the fact nor the theory of the absolute sovereignty of the 
nation-state can stand. 

Ill 

The issue between the idealists and their critics brings to 
light a very genuine difficulty. They disagree just because 
they have a common basis in the theory that the function of 
the state is to be an organ of the good life. Now a theory to 
be true should be a rendering of facts " as they are ". Hence 
the idealist strives, by appreciative analysis, to point out how 
actual states do actually fulfill the function which theory as- 
cribes to them. The critic, also, fitting the theory to the facts, 
reports a misfit. No actual state, he declares, is, here and now, 
what a state " ought to be ". It functions, indeed ; but it func- 
tions most imperfectly. And thus the problem arises how it 
can be made to function better. The idealist has no wish to 
deny the need for reforms, but he is more interested in dwell- 
ing on the positive achievement and value of actual institutions. 
He wants illustrations of the truth of the common theory, drawn 
from the actual working of states, and he is driven to seek them 
in everything that is actual. Yet he is uneasily conscious that 
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any actual institution lends itself to a counter-argument on 
the ground of the obvious defects of its working. It must 
certainly be admitted that a great deal of idealist theory of the 
state strikes even sympathetic readers as either not coming to 
close grips with the actual working of present-day institutions 
at all, or else as forming altogether too rosy an estimate of the 
sweet reasonableness of things as they are and throwing the 
blame of imperfections, if there are any, on the lack of character 
and public spirit in the citizens rather than on remediable faults 
in the established order. Foolish as it would be to ignore the 
services rendered by actual institutions or the wisdom of the 
homely advice to do one's best in one's station, whatever that 
may be, yet the " creative logic " of man cannot be debarred 
from remoulding the whole system of stations and the laws 
which define and sustain them. The well-known jibe that 
Hegel mistook the kingdom of Prussia for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is grossly unfair, yet the pull of much idealistic theory 
is toward conservatism. With all their fine sense for history 
and evolution, the thinkers of the Hegelian School write as if 
they sometimes forgot that states have not merely a history 
behind them but also a history before them, that they are not 
merely products of evolution but still in process of evolving. 
The mobile spirit of man is ever refashioning its garment of 
institutions. No one can ever set any limits to the experi- 
mentation in the organs of self-government which lies still be- 
fore us, and no theory should ever seem to predicate of any 
actual set of institutions the finality of perfection. 

All the criticisms of the " idealistic " theory of the state 
which we have just touched upon may be condensed into a 
single sentence : the term " the state ", as used by the idealist, 
covers two things which the critics insist on distinguishing: it 
covers both the community or nation and the government — 
both the ideal values of which the community is the bearer and 
the particular arrangements or machinery by which its life is 
regulated. It covers — to put it crudely — both the spirit and 
the body. Granted that the spirit must embody itself, granted 
that the life of the community must be carried on in ordered 
forms, granted that there must be government and authority of 
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some sort, does it follow from the recognition of the value of 
the spirit that its particular embodiment, at any one time, meets 
its own demands? In an ideal state, like Plato's, the contrast 
may be reduced to the vanishing point, but in actual states it 
is the ever present stimulus to reform. Moreover, Plato, we 
must remember, is laying down a pattern for the ideal legis- 
lator to work on ; he is tracing the lineaments of a state which 
should be worthy of the devotion of its citizens. He is not up- 
holding any actual state of his own time as fulfilling his ideal ; 
still less is he writing like a " lover " of Athens in the spirit of 
Pericles' Funeral Oration. 

Now this is precisely what the idealist thinkers are doing : 
they are writing very literally as lovers of the state. In Bosan- 
quet's striking phrase, they seek to exhibit " the greatness and 
ideality of life in its commonest actual phases ". T They " be- 
lieve " in it. They are " enthusiastic " in the analysis of it. 2 
They are apostles of the religion of patriotism. In fact, the 
idealistic philosophy of the state is a philosophy of patriotism, 
or, as Royce would have said, of loyalty. It transcribes the 
citizen's love for his country and his people, for its language, 
its history, its institutions, for its achievements in the arts and 
sciences, in commerce and industry, in statecraft, too, and in 
war. It seeks to render in explicit theory his sense of the ideal 
values in which, as a member of his community, he shares and 
through which his own life is filled with value. It seeks to ex- 
hibit as reasonable and well-grounded the citizen's conviction 
that, notwithstanding much which he criticizes and is dissatisfied 
with, his community is something in the service of which it is 
worth while to live and, if need be, to die. The state, ap- 
proached from this angle, has a very different meaning from 
that which the term bears for the student of constitutional his- 
tory, for the lawyer, for the politician. To them, the state 
means government, be it in the sense of the system and machin- 

1 Philosophical Theory of the Stale, p. xi. 

2 Cf. Bosanquel's camplaint that the critics of the state " hardly believe in actual 
society as a botanist believes in plants, or a biologist in vital processes. . . . Those 
who cannot be enthusiastic in the study of society as it is, would not be so in the 
study of a better society if they had it "; op. cit., pp. x, xi. 
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ery or in the sense of the men or classes exercising the function 
of governing. To the idealist, the term " state " means all that 
" city " {polls) meant to Plato and Aristotle — the community 
as offering to its members all the activities which make a full 
and rounded human life. The state is, in short, for hint a spir- 
itual phenomenon, and citizenship a great spiritual experience. 

It seems to me undeniable that a theory framed from this 
point of view brings out an aspect of the experience of citizen- 
ship which historian and lawyer, politician and reformer, from 
their several points of view, do not cover. If the idealist's 
theory is often weak where their theories are strong, yet equally 
are theirs weak or at least incomplete, so far as they omit this 
line of analysis. It approaches from a fresh angle the inter- 
pretation of the common formula that the state, or, as we had 
better say now, the community, exists for the sake of the good 
life. When the idealist calls citizen-life " good ", he means 
that it brings into the individual's existence a real and endur- 
ing value which it can not have otherwise ; that in the absence 
of community-life human nature would be degraded to a lower 
level; that its needs and especially its spiritual needs would 
not be so fully met, even if they were met at all ; that through 
his share in the total achievement of the community the indi- 
vidual's existence is enriched and developed far beyond what 
his own unaided effort could gain for him. That tantalizing 
phrase, " realization of the ideal in the actual ", is but the 
formula for every spiritual experience. " Ideal " here means 
not an unrealized or not-yet-realized better or best but the 
universal or essential character of community-life considered 
from the moral point of view. This character is not exhibited 
by arguing merely in terms of health, contentment, pleasure, 
wages, hours of work, privileges, rights, justice, though accord- 
ing to circumstances it will include all these. But more funda- 
mental than these is a moral service which community-life 
renders to human nature in individual men and women. This 
is the " ideal " or " universal ", the realization of which in the 
" actual " it is the task of philosophy — deliberately likened to 
" the gaze of a child or of an artist " r — to trace, and from 

1 Bosanquet, op. tit., p. I; cf. James Russell Lowell, " The Dandelion ". 
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which the reformer himself must draw his inspiration and the 
hope of his success. 

What is the nature of this service? We may exhibit it in 
three ways, (a) There is, first, the idealist's theory of free- 
dom. Because he is dealing with a spiritual experience and 
looking to what human nature demands for its full realization 
or satisfaction, he casts his theory in psychological language, 
in terms of mind, will, purpose. Here is a characteristic utter- 
ance : " If you start with a human being as he is in fact, and 
try to devise what will furnish him with an outlet and a stable 
purpose capable of doing justice to his capacities — a satisfying 
object of life — you will be driven on by the necessity of the 
facts at least as far as the State, and perhaps further". 1 We 
are here on the track of Rousseau's famous analysis of the three 
stages or phases of liberty ; the natural, civil and moral — the 
transformation of the natural man into the moral man through 
his membership in the " civil state " ; a typical story of the sav- 
ing of the human soul. " What man acquires in the civil state 
is moral liberty, which alone makes him truly master of him- 
self. For the mere impulse of appetite is slavery ; while obedi- 
ence to a law which we prescribe to ourselves is liberty". 2 
Bosanquet, in his analysis of self-government and liberty, 3 has 
brilliantly restated the argument and drawn, in a further 
masterly chapter, 4 upon the resources of modern psychology in 
order to exhibit the life of a typical community as a tissue of 
minds and wills, playing into and at points against each other, 
but fundamentally functioning together for a common purpose, 
of the full scope and implications of which no single mind in 
the tissue is explicitly aware, and which even a sustained effort 
at critical analysis brings only partially to the level of reflective 
consciousness. The main point of the argument is, of course, 
the familiar one that membership in a community organized as 
a state does not, in principle, interfere with or repress the in- 
dividual but rather interprets his will to him. It helps him to 
know the real meaning of his instincts and desires and provides 

■Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 150. 2 Contrat Social, book i, ch. viii. 

3 Op. cit., chs. iii-v. * Ibia., ch. vi. 
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him at the same time with channels of activity through which 
he can satisfy them. 1 

This point of view, again, explains why the idealistic " criti- 
cism " of institutions develops into an appreciation of them as 
" ethical ideas ", i. e., as defining actual spheres and opportun- 
ities for " self-realization" through action contributing to the 
common good. It also explains why the burden of making the 
most of these opportunities is thrown everywhere on the indi- 
vidual's mind and character, why he is told that character is 
master over circumstance and that the welfare of the commun- 
ity depends not so much on tinkering with its institutions as on 
the public spirit and insight with which they are worked. 
Hence the appeal to citizenship : work loyally in your groove, 
for it is your obvious channel of service to the common good, 
and think chiefly of how much more you can do than you are 
doing. 

(b) A second example of the idealistic method of interpret- 
ing the concepts of political theory in terms of spiritual experi- 
ence is to be found in Bosanquet's treatment of the " general 
will " and its " sovereignty ". What is called the " sovereignty 
of the state " is for Bosanquet the sovereignty of the general 
will. What, then, is this general will? Where is it revealed? 
The answer is, at first, perplexing. It is not merely the actual 
will of the people or of a majority of them as ascertained by 
election or referendum. It is not identical with the explicit 
consent of the governed to the acts of the government. It 
is not merely the will of the government acting, as it fre- 
quently does and must, without the knowledge of the governed 
though on their behalf. It is found only by pushing behind 
the surface-play of political forces, behind the details of con- 

' The same argument has recently been freshly presented by Professor W. E. 
Hocking from the illuminating angle that the natural " dialectic " or " self-righting 
tendency" of human instincts, working out their satisfaction through trial and error 
in experience, issues broadly in the same preferences and valuations which the pres- 
sure and guidance of the community through its education and institutions bring 
home to the individual (</. Human Nature and its Remaking, especially part v) 
Professor Hobhouse, in his criticism of the idealistic theory of freedom (cf. The 
Metaphysical Theory of the State, lect. iii, especially pp. 59 ff.), appears to ignore 
this side of the idealists' argument completely. 
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stitutional machinery. It is the spirit of the community, ex- 
pressing itself through its laws and institutions, its customs and 
traditions, its industry and commerce, its national art and 
science, its philosophy and religion. With this spirit of his 
community the individual learns, in his own unique way, to 
identify himself; he grows into one of the organs through 
which it lives on and develops itself. Of the complex tissue 
of community life the individual's conscious purposes form but 
a fragment, and to him and all his like its ways and achieve- 
ments and institutions are the standing interpretation of their 
several wills. The community or general will, thus conceived, 
is a spiritual fact in which the good for human nature is, as an 
actual achievement, largely realized. Any community through 
membership in which the individual to any extent actually ful- 
fills himself has a right to claim his loyalty, be its form what it 
may, be its name state, league of nations or the communion 
of saints. 

(c) Our third illustration may fitly take its cue from such a 
characteristic phrase as this : " The moral and spiritual struc- 
ture which lies behind the visible scene". 1 The visible scene, 
for the student of the state, is a multitude of human beings, 
seen as distinct bodies, repeating a specific animal type. To a 
deeper look, the multitude is not a mere collection or crowd 
but a unity or whole. They not merely happen to be there 
together but belong together by all sorts of relations, either 
shallow or deep. They are organized, which connotes at least 
division of labor and differentiation of function. They are 
centres or foci of functions. Thence the further analysis takes 
two complementary directions. It turns, on the one side, to 
the individual and traces the bearing of his social relationships 
and activities upon his given nature of instincts and interests, 
his needs and capacities. On the other, it analyzes the func- 
tions as elements in a single common life, of which the indi- 
viduals are thus functionaries or organs. This yields the " con- 
crete universal " of which the individual is a special differentia- 
tion. And yet again, the analysis may reach the same result 

1 Proceedings of the Aristotelean Society, 1917-18, p. 494. 
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by starting from the explicit purposes in the individual's mind 
and tracing out their full bearing and implication. Such 
analysis, following out the " objective content " of the individ- 
ual's will into all that it presupposes or implies, will always take 
us beyond what the individual is actually aware of and beyond 
what can fairly be called " his " life and action into the lives 
and actions and purposes of others. As he possesses and em- 
bodies it, it is a fragment which under the pressure of analysis 
turns out to be not fully intelligible until the whole con- 
text of the general will has been taken into account, so that in 
the end it is more than a metaphor for the individual to say : 
" The moral universe in me expresses itself thus." * And 
thence the metaphysical imagination takes wing and, soaring 
aloft, bids us perceive that all the great historic achievements 
which we are wont to call " creations of the human spirit " — 
language, science, art, state, church — are at any rate not human 
products in the sense that, as wholes, they have been designed 
by any one man or any body of men planning them together. 
They have grown rather than been made. Even now they are 
growing rather than being constructed, though at the growing- 
points there is much play and counter-play of deliberate pur- 
poses. The pattern of the common life grows as a living tissue 
of wills, complementary or conflicting, none of which, being 
human, fully understands whither it is going or what it really 
wants. In the political arena, the aspirations and ideals of 
men clash like literal " forces ". We see this easily enough 
when the force is against us. Is it less true when the force is 
in us? And, if so, is it in the end my will or a will in me, my 
purpose or a purpose which uses me and works through me? 
The suggestion is well-nigh irresistible that there is a reason 
greater than the merely human in these human creations. 
They are indeed rooted in human nature but through human 
nature in the universe. They are chapters in the phenomen- 
ology of spirit, appearances of the Absolute. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 

Harvard University. 

1 Proceedings of the Aristotelean Society, 191 7-18, p. 499. 



